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These  reminiscences  are  not  my  own.  They  are 
family  traditions,  odds  and  ends  of  family  history, 
emerging  from  very  troublous  times  and  told  me 
as  a  child  by  my  French  grandparents.  They  were 
told  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  also,  but  1  being 
the  eldest  and  rather  thoughtful  was  perhaps  more 
deeply  impressed.  Moreover,  in  later  years  my  father 
would  occasionally  speak  of  these  things,  corrobo- 
rating some  from  his  own  recollection,  and  adding 
vivid  touches  and  descriptions  of  his  early  days, 
which  I  think,  no  one  ever  heard  but  myself. 

My  grandparents  were  not  really  old  when  I  first 
recollect  them.  Indeed,  my  grandmother,  who  was 
born  in  1800,  must  have  been  some  years  under  sixty; 
my  grandfather,  who  was  born  in  1793,  about  that 
age.  To  me,  of  course,  they  seemed  very  old  indeed, 
for  I  was  but  a  baby  of  three  or  four  years  when 
they  became  distinct  and  important  personages  in  my 
life.  At  this  time  my  grandmother  retained  con- 
siderable vestiges  of  the  good  looks  which  (according 
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to  my  grandfather,  and  a  miniature  now  at  Wingfield) 
had  been  hers  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  youth.  She 
was  tall  and  very  upright,  and  had  (what  to  my 
young  eyes  then  seemed  rather  ugly,)  a  particularly 
small  waist.  Her  fine  grey  eyes  and  dark  lashes,  and 
abundant  grey  hair — covered  as  grandmothers'  hair 
invariably  was  in  those  days — with  a  cap,  added  to 
great  energy  of  speech  and  expression,  certainly  gave 
her  a  striking  appearance.  But  even  then  she  was 
not  in  good  health,  and  I  never  remember  her 
without  a  very  slight  tremulous  motion  of  the  head, 
which  in  those  early  days  puzzled  me  much. 

My  grandfather  was  far  more  robust,  spare,  tall, 
though  not  so  tall  as  his  son,  with  a  slight  stoop,  and 
an  exceedingly  kind  and  gentle  expression,  a  true 
exponent  of  the  warmest  and  tenderest  heart  that 
man  could  possess.  Towards  his  grandchildren  he 
showed  the  greatest  affection,  and  was  far  more 
inclined  to  spoil  us  than  was  my  grandmother,  whom 
we  were  apt  to  think  in  later  years  a  rather  severe  old 
lady,  not  sufficiently  recognising  the  deep  and  self- 
sacrificing  love  which  underlay  an  irritability  of 
speech  and  manner  caused  by  much  physical  and 
mental  suffering 

My  grandfather  died  in  1866,  three  years  before 
his  wife  and  six  months  after  his  daughter-in-law, 
my  dear  mother,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached, 
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and  whose  death  was  a  great  blow  to  him.  He  and 
my  grandmother  had  been  staying  with  us  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  had  only  returned 
to  their  home  in  Versailles  about  a  fortnight,  when 
he  was  attacked  with  a  mild  form  of  cholera  and 
died  after  some  days'  illness.  He  had  left  us  in 
perfect  health,  and  the  news  of  his  death  came  as  a 
great  and  sorrowful  surprise. 

I  always  in  my  own  mind  connected  my  grand- 
father's death  with  a  little  scene  of  which  I  was 
witness  during  his  stay  with  us  and  which  impressed 
me  greatly.  He  and  I  had  been  to  visit  my  mother's 
grave  together.  We  were  coming  away,  when  before 
we  reached  the  little  churchyard  gate,  he  turned 
round  and  looking  towards  the  grave  we  had  just 
left,  but  as  it  seemed  beyond  it,  over  the  budding 
meadows  to  the  clear  spring  horizon,  he  took  off  his 
hat  and  smiled  the  most  beautiful  smile  I  have  ever 
seen  on  any  human  face.  It  was  exactly  as  though 
someone  he  loved  had  called  him.  I  was  too  much 
awed  and  impressed  to  speak  to  him,  and  after  a 
minute  or  two  he  turned  back  again  and  we  left  the 
churchyard  together.  But  I  never  forgot  that 
moment  or  the  unearthly  expression  of  his  face. 

During   that  last    visit   he   had    given    us    (as    he 
always  did  when  he  came,)  French  lessons,  and  we  as 
usual   inveigled   him    into    telling    us    many   of   our 
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favourite  "  stories "  about  his  somewhat  fiery  and 
impetuous  youth.  It  was  difficult  to  identify  the 
gentle  old  grandfather  whom  we  knew  with  the 
impatient  boy  who  had  "  run  away  "  from  home  to 
join  the  army  of  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy  because  he 
would  not  wait  to  go  through  the  military  training 
of  St.  Cyr.  "  It  would  have  meant  three  years' 
delay,"  he  told  us.  But  before  he  took  this  very 
decided  step,  the  details  of  which  never  failed  to 
rouse  our  intensest  interest,  there  was  a  good  deal  to 
hear  of  his  childhood. 

His  father  sided  with  the  Republican  movement 
from  the  first,  and  subsequently  became  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Napoleon,  both  as  First  Consul  and 
Emperor.  He  was  then  living  in  Paris,  and  my 
grandfather  said  that  among  his  earliest  recollections 
were  banquets  given  by  his  father  (who  was  evidently 
a  man  of  note  and  influence,)  to  the  various  important 
personages  of  the  time.  Among  them  were  "  tons 
les  marechaux  de  France^  Talleyrand  et  le  Premier 
Consul."  And  he  added,  "  lis  se  tutoyaient,  mon 
pere  et  eux."  These  feasts  were  very  lavish  affairs, 
and  indeed,  my  great-grandfather  seems  to  have 
had  a  remarkable  talent  for  spending,  not  to  say 
squandering  money.  He  was  a  very  wealthy  man, 
but  at  his  death  he  left  literally  nothing  for  his 
children.  This  seems  to  have  been  partly  due  to  his 
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leaving  his  property  to  be  managed  or  mis-managed 
by  his  second  wife's  mother,  who  Uved  with  him 
and  her  daughter,  and  was  a  grasping,  avaricious, 
and  bad-tempered  woman.  My  grandfather,  even 
in  his  old  age,  could  never  speak  of  her  without 
bitterness,  and  often  when  we  asked  him  what  she 
did  to  make  him  so  dislike  her,  answered  :  "  °Je  tie 
veux  pas  en  parler.  Ah  I  quelle  nous  a  fait  souffrir !  " 
"  Nous  "  applied  to  the  first  family,  which  consisted 
of  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  the  latter, 
whose  name  was  Fanchon  (abbreviated  to  "  Fanny  "), 
married  a  Spanish  nobleman  living  in  Italy,  the 
Marchese  di  Pefialver,  and  was  able,  in  consequence, 
to  save  the  life  of  her  young  brother  (my  grandfather) 
during  the  Italian  campaign  in  1812-13.  Of 
Pauline,  the  other  daughter,  I  know  nothing  but 
the  name,  not  even  whether  she  married. 

My  grandfather  was  the  youngest  of  the  three 
sons.  His  name  was  Camille  Timothe.  The  eldest 
was  Auguste,  who  went  through  all  the  wars  of  the 
First  Empire  and  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  which  at  his  death  he  bequeathed 
to  my  grandfather,  who  had  then  for  a  long 
time  lived  in  England,  with  the  contemptuous  (as 
he  intended)  inscription,  "  A  mon  frere  Camille, 
Anglais."  The  cross  and  attached  inscription  are  in 
possession  of  my  eldest  brother  at  Wingfield.  Andre, 
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the  second  brother,  perished  in  the  retreat  from 
Russia.  No  news  of  him  ever  reached  his  family 
after  he  started  on  that  disastrous  march.  My  grand- 
father said  of  him  :  "  Qiiil  etait  laid,  ce  pauvre 
Andre !  mats  bon  garpn,  bon  gargon  jusquau  fond.'" 
His  plainness  was  certainly  not  derived  from  his 
father,  who,  judging  by  a  verv  fine  bust  of  him  now 
in  the  hall  at  Wingfield,  must  have  been  a  man 
of  splendid  appearance.  The  bust  was  the  work  of 
Cerachi,  an  Italian  sculptor,  pupil  of  Canova,  who 
was  guillotined  in  1802,  being  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Arena  against  the  First  Consul.  It 
was  sold  away  from  the  family  at  or  shortly  before 
my  great-grandfather's  death,  when  his  very  few 
remaining  possessions  were  dispersed.  Many  years 
afterwards  my  father  repurchased  it,  and  it  was 
brought  to  him  in  London  by  his  half-uncle 
Frederic,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Admiral 
Caillard.  I  well  remember  its  place  in  a  corner  of 
our  little  London  dining-room,  in  which  its  vast 
proportions  made  it  look  singularly  out  of  place, 
and  perhaps  contributed  to  the  terrifying  effect  it 
produced   on   my   childish  imagination. 

My  grandfather  had    no   recollection  of   his    own 

mother,  but  always  spoke  with  great  affection  of  his 

stepmother,  his  "  petite  mere,"  as  he  called  her,  and 

she    seems   indeed   to  have    been    very    gentle    and 
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amiable,  but  too  weak  in  character  to  withstand  her 
mother's  violent  temper,  or  keep  her  from  sowing 
misery  and  dissension  in  her  son-in-law's  family,  and 
robbing  him  on  every  occasion  which  offered.  The 
occasions,  to  judge  by  the  result,  must  have  been 
frequent,  and  my  great-grandfather's  blamable  negli- 
gence of  his  own  business  matters,  added  to  his 
personal  extravagance,  made  havoc  of  what  must 
have  been  a  very  considerable  fortune.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  sent  on  a  political  mission  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  and  travelled,  according  to  my 
grandfather's  account,  with  almost  regal  magnifi- 
cence.* "  //  faisait  tout  en  prince"  said  his  son,  a 
little  pathetically,  for  he  had  paid  dearly  for  these 
princely  tastes  and  habits. 

My  grandfather  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he 
enlisted  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  his  military 
experiences  were  short  and  hard.  His  regiment 
made  part  of  the  army  in  Italy  commanded  by 
Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  and  my  grandfather  de- 
scribed one  forced  march  by  night  which  captivated 
my  fancy.  It  was  bright  moonlight,  he  said,  and 
they  had  been  many  hours  in  the  saddle,  and  he, 
unaccustomed     to     such     strenuous     and     prolonged 

*  There  is  a  volume  now  at  Wingfield,  found  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
on  some  old  bookstall  and  presented  by  him  to  my  father,  inscribed  on 
the  title-page,  "  Au  citoyen  Caillard  par  Frederic  roi  de  Prusse." 
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physical  exertion,  was  half  dead  with  fatigue  and 
utterly  unable  to  keep  his  eyes  open.  Twice  he  all 
but  fell  from  his  horse,  and  then  his  colonel  ordered 
two  troopers  to  ride  alongside  of  him,  pressing  him 
so  closely  that  he  could  not  fall,  although,  as  he 
assured  us,  "  "Je  dormais  tout  le  tejnps."  He  seems 
already  to  have  been  promoted  from  the  ranks, 
whether  owing  to  his  father's  influence  or  because 
he  showed  special  aptitude,  I  do  not  know.  In  any 
case  he  had  been  but  a  few  months  with  the  army, 
when,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  arm  and  placed  hors  de  combat  for 
the  rest  of  the  campaign.  It  was  of  this  wound  and 
his  subsequent  adventures  which  we  best  loved  to 
hear,  and  I  cannot  say  how  often  we  coaxed  the 
dear  old  man  to  repeat  the  story.  He  described 
how  the  fire  being  very  heavy,  the  soldiers  in  the 
ranks  were  inclined  to  duck  their  heads.  He,  how- 
ever, drew  himself  up,  shouting,  "  Dressez-vous,  mes 
hommes  !  Tenez-vous  droit,  soldats  /  "  He  was  struck 
as  the  words  were  on  his  lips,  and  to  his  great 
disgust  found  he  could  not  sit  upright  himself. 
Feeling  no  pain,  but  merely  a  numb  sensation  in  his 
left  arm  and  breast,  (the  bullet  seems  to  have  glanced 
off  the  breastbone  and  passed  into  and  out  of  his  arm 
close  to  the  shoulder,)  he  fancied  he  was  suddenly 
paralyzed,  and  though  ordered  to  the  rear,  at  first 
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refused  to  go.  He  could  not  sit  his  horse,  however, 
and  some  of  his  men  forced  him  into  shelter.  When 
his  wound  came  to  be  examined  it  was  found  to  be 
a  very  serious  one  ;  but  there  were  none  of  the 
appliances  at  hand  which  do  so  much  in  our  own 
day  towards  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  war.  My 
grandfather,  with  his  wounded  arm  very  roughly 
bandaged  and  in  great  pain,  was  sent  in  command 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  other  wounded  men  (whether 
in  carts  or  how,  he  did  not  state  ;  his  description 
gave  me  the  impression  that  they  walked,)  to  the 
nearest  military  hospital.  They  were  ten  days  on 
the  march,  and  their  sufferings  were  fearful.  Several 
died  on  the  road.  The  country  was  devastated  ; 
villages  and  farmhouses  were  deserted  ;  there  was 
hardly  any  food  to  be  had,  and  the  survivors  of  the 
miserable  little  company  were  nearly  starved.  On 
one  occasion  they  shot  a  cat,  boiled  it  in  milk  and 
tried  to  eat  it,  with  the  result  that  they  were  all 
terribly  ill  afterwards. 

The  last  night  before  their  arrival  at  the  hospital 
they  slept  in  an  empty  stable,  glad  enough  of  the 
shelter  ;  but  my  grandfather  was  fast  becoming 
delirious  from  pain  and  fever,  and  could  not  give  us 
any  coherent  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  reached 
his  destination  at  last.  He  remembered  finding 
himself  in  bed  in  a  room  with  a  number  of  other 
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wounded  men,  and  that  one  night — he  fancied  the 
first  he  was  in  hospital — an  attendant  stole  up  to  him 
and  took  his  purse  from  under  his  pillow.  My 
grandfather  was  too  ill  to  prevent  the  theft,  but  in 
his  fevered  state  despair  took  possession  of  him,  as 
he  felt  he  was  being  deprived  of  his  last  means  of 
procuring  a  little  comfort  in  the  midst  of  his  wretched 
surroundings.  He  repeatedly  and  vehemently  declared 
that  he  had  been  robbed,  but  was  told  that  it  was 
an  hallucination  of  fever  and  could  obtain  no  redress. 
The  wound — as  was  no  wonder — grew  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  began  to  show  signs  of  gangrene.  My 
grandfather  was  told  his  arm  must  be  amputated  or 
he  would  die.  He  said  he  preferred  to  die,  and  as 
persuasion  '  failed  to  move  him,  he  was  left  to  his 
choice.  His  wound  was  no  longer  dressed,  and 
the  stench  was  so  overpowering  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  his  head  as  far  to  the  other  side  as 
he  could,  in  order  to  get  a  little  respite  from  it.  He 
was  under  the  impression  that  this  state  of  matters 
lasted  for  many  days,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been 
so,  or  recovery  would  have  become  impossible. 

While  he  was  lying  thus  between  life  and  death, 
help  was  coming  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  His 
father,  on  discovering  what  his  absence  from  home 
meant,  and  alarmed  at  receiving  no  news,  wrote  to 
his  married  sister,  the  Marchesa  di  Penalver,  and  told 
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her  that  he  knew  her  young  brother  was  with  Eugene 
de  Beauharnais'  army,  and  implored  her  to  find  him 
out  if  she  could,  and  render  him  any  assistance 
in  her  power.  She  directed  her  enquiries  so  well 
that  she  not  only  discovered  that  he  had  been 
wounded,  but  where  he  had  been  sent.  She  was  the 
nearest  to  his  own  age  of  any  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  they  were  devotedly  attached  to  one 
another.  She  was  not  satisfied  therefore  with  sending 
assistance,  but  went  herself,  despite  the  difficulty  a 
journey  must  have  presented,  to  see  what  she  could 
do  for  him.  She  found  him  at  the  point  of  death, 
miserably  neglected,  and  in  the  most  terrible  sur- 
roundings. Her  arrival  caused  a  great  and  immediate 
change.  My  grandfather  was  removed  into  a  separate 
room,  every  attention  was  lavished  on  him  ;  and, 
instead  of  being  left  without  any  doctor  at  all,  five 
surgeons  (so  he  said,)  attended  him  every  day.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  his  life,  however,  unless  he 
would  consent  to  the  amputation  of  his  arm,  and 
this  he  refused  as  determinedly  as  ever.  As  a  last 
resource,  therefore,  the  gangrenous  part  of  the  arm 
was  cauterised  and  a  portion  of  the  flesh  cut  away 
every  day.  This  was  my  grandfather's  account  of 
the  treatment,  and  he  declared  it  went  on  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  What  modern  surgeons  would  say  to 
it  I  do  not  know.      What   I   do  know  is  that  it  was 
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so  far  successful  that  his  Ufe  and  his  arm  were  both 
saved,  though  his  health  was  shattered  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  he  never  wholly  recovered  the 
use  of  his  arm.  He  could  not  move  it  freely,  and 
he  told  us  that  he  had  been  warned  never  to  try  and 
raise  it  above  his  head,  as  were  he  to  do  so  the 
position  might  prove  fatal.  This  seems  difficult  to 
understand,  but  I  suppose  could  be  medically 
explained.  One  gruesome  episode  occurred  during 
the  course  of  treatment  described  above.  It  was 
necessarily  very  painful,  and  one  day  my  grandfather, 
hors  de  lui,  exclaimed  to  the  surgeon  who  was 
operating,  "  Fous  me  fakes  mal  expres^  The  latter, 
angry  and  taken  aback,  let  his  instrument  slip  and 
pierced  his  own  finger.  Five  or  six  days  later,  he 
died  from  blood-poisoning. 

As  soon  as  my  grandfather  was  able  to  travel,  he 
returned  to  his  father's  house  in  Paris.  The  country 
was  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  for  the  invasion  by  the 
Allied  Armies  was  in  full  swing,  and  communication 
was  very  difficult.  No  letters  from  my  grandfather 
or  his  sister  had  been  received,  and  his  family  believed 
him  dead.  He  described  the  joy  with  which  he  at 
last  reached  his  old  home,  still  ill  and  suffering,  but 
careless  of  that  in  his  eagerness  to  see  those  so  dear  to 
him.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  only  member  of 
the  family  at  that  moment  in  the  house,  was  the  cruel 
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old  woman  who  had  already  caused  him  so  much 
unhappiness,  his  step-mother's  mother.  He  rushed 
into  the  room  expecting  a  tumult  of  loving  joy  at 
his  reappearance,  and  was  received  with  the  chilling 
words:  '■'■  Tiem !  tu  nes  pas  mort ! '^  He  never 
forgot  the  outrageous  heartlessness  of  this  welcome, 
if  such  it  could  be  called,  and  the  insults  and  injuries 
which  its  giver  seems  consistently  to  have  heaped  on 
him  produced  such  an  effect  on  his  sensitive  nature 
that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  say  he  forgave 
her.  The  great  gentleness  and  placability  of  his 
character, — he  was  confiding  and  generous  almost  to  a 
fault, — made  this  exception  so  remarkable,  that  it 
produced  on  my  mind  a  quite  horrible  impression 
of  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  which  must  have 
occasioned  it. 

My  grandfather's  return  to  his  home  about 
coincided  with  Napoleon's  exile  to  Elba, — and  at  his 
home  the  state  of  his  health,  and  especially  the  use- 
lessness  of  his  wounded  arm,  which  for  more  than  a 
year  he  had  to  wear  in  a  sling,  compelled  him  to 
remain.  Although  the  family  had  so  completely 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Buonapartes,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  any  inconvenience  owing 
to  the  accession  of  Louis  XVHI.  Possibly  my  great- 
grandfather's friendship  with  Talleyrand  may  have 
served  him  in  good  stead  ;  and  he  certainly,  in  spite 
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of  his  own  political  proclivities,  remained  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy  with  several  of  the  old  Legitimist 
families  who  at  that  time  inhabited,  as  I  believe  my 
grandfather  also  did,  the  famous  "  Quartier  St.  Ger- 
main." Whether  he  was  himself  noble,  we  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain.  He  bore  arms,  the  same 
which  his  English  descendants  now  use,  but  he 
either  never  possessed  or  dropped  in  concession  to  his 
Republican  principles  the  distinguishing  "  deT  The 
family  papers,  so  my  grandfather  told  me,  were 
mostly  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  The 
few  that  remained  were  in  the  possession  of  his 
eldest  brother  Auguste,  from  whom  they  were  stolen 
during  his  last  illness  by  an  illiterate  woman  who 
had  been  his  mistress.  She  disappeared,  after 
burning  all  papers  she  could  find,  (hoping  thus  to 
destroy  his  will,)  with  any  objects  of  value  upon 
which  she  could  lay  her  hands  before  his  brothers, 
who  had  been  summoned,  could  reach  him.  My 
grandfather  said  he  knew  that  the  family  originally 
came  from  Dauphine,  and  that  some  members 
of  an  elder  branch  were  Huguenot,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Of  this  I  accidentally 
found  confirmation  years  afterwards  when  reading 
Smiles'  "Huguenots."  The  name  Caillard  occurs  in 
the  list  of  pastors  of  the  French  Church  established 
14 
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at  Portarlington  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  extant  at 
Wingfield  a  volume  of  sermons  preached  in  Ireland 
by  "Jean  Caillard."  If  my  grandfather  would  have 
taken  the  trouble,  he  might  probably  have  recovered 
much  of  the  family  history,  but  being  a  matter  v^^ith 
which  he  was  personally  connected,  he  would  not 
take  the  trouble  ;  much  to  the  regret  of  his  son,  who 
often  vainly  tried  to  persuade  him  to  start  the  neces- 
sary enquiries,  and  who  always  said  that  had  it  been 
any  family  but  his  own,  he  would  have  entered  into 
the  subject  with  the  greatest  zest.  Throughout  his 
life  he  showed  the  same  indifference  to  his  own 
interests,  though  he  was  always  eager  to  serve  any 
friend  whom   he  could. 

About  a  year  after  my  grandfather's  return  to  his 
family.  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  and  the  fateful 
Hundred  Days'  Reign  began.  My  grandfather, 
an  enthusiastic  Buonapartist,  was  wild  to  join  his 
regiment  again,  and  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  his  father's  consent.  The  latter,  however, 
positively  refused  to  give  it,  and,  indeed,  had  he 
done  so  it  would  probably  have  been  of  no  avail, — 
as  my  grandfather  afterwards  recognised, — for  his 
arm  was  still  almost  useless.  This  fact  alone  it 
was  which  prevented  him  being  at  Waterloo, — on 
the  wrong  side,  as  his  English  grandchildren  naturally 
think.  What  he  did  during  the  next  three  or  four 
15 
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years  I  do  not  fully  know.  He  was  in  Paris  a  good 
deal,  and  during  part  of  the  time  paying  his  court 
to  a  young  lady  of  noble  family,  between  whose 
parents  and  his  own  father  there  existed  a  strong 
friendship.  I  cannot  remember  her  maiden  name, 
but  my  grandfather's  addresses,  though  favourably 
received  by  herself,  were  discountenanced  by  her 
parents,  probably  for  political  reasons,  as  they  were 
Legitimist,  and  she  subsequently  married  into  another 
Legitimist  family,  de  Tarle  ;  and  many,  many  years 
afterwards,  on  my  first  visit  to  Paris  as  a  child  of  ten 
years  old,  I  saw  her,  a  very  pretty  and  charming  old 
lady,  with  all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  manner  of 
the  old  French  noblesse. 

Where  and  how  my  grandfather  became  acquainted 
with  the  lady  whom  he  actually  married  he  never 
explained  to  us.  She  was  a  Mademoiselle  Seraphine 
Desiree  Henne,  an  orphan,  and  had  lived  with  an 
uncle  and  aunt,  I  think,  somewhere  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  In  any  case,  she  and  her  uncle's  family 
had  suffered  greatly  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
France  by  the  Allied  Armies  in  1 8 1 3,  and  she  had 
passed  through  adventures  no  less  thrilling  than  my 
grandfather's,  and  which  we  were  equally  fond  of 
hearing,  though  she  could  not  quite  so  readily  be 
coaxed  into  telling  them.  She  said  that  her  uncle 
was  very  kind  to  her,  but  her  aunt,  who  had  several 
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children  of  her  own  and  possibly  resented  the  advent 
into  her  family  of  an  orphan  niece,  often  treated  her 
with  great  harshness.  She  was,  however,  very  much 
attached  to  her  young  cousins,  and  especially  to  the 
youngest  of  all  who  was  not  a  year  old  at  the  time 
of  the  terrible  experiences  my  grandmother  never 
related  without  a  shudder  of  horror.  The  village  in 
which  her  uncle  lived  (so  far  as  I  could  make  out 
he  was  homme  d'affaires  to  a  great  nobleman,  whose 
title  was  Due,  but  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,) 
was  right  in  the  path  of  the  Allied  Armies.  Never- 
theless the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  quite 
unprepared  for  the  appearance  of  bands  of  marauding 
Cossacks,  who  burst  upon  them  one  day  when  my 
grandmother  and  her  aunt  and  cousins  were  left 
without  the  protection  of  the  father  of  the  family, 
who  had  been  called  away  on  business.  Every  one 
knew,  however,  that  the  only  safety  lay  in  flight. 
My  grandmother  caught  up  the  little  cousin,  to 
whom  she  was  so  devoted,  and  though  but  a  girl  of 
thirteen  succeeded  in  escaping  with  her  to  some 
neighbouring  woods.  She  was  actually  fired  at  from 
a  high  wall  by  a  Cossack,  and  would  probably  have 
been  killed  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  which 
led  her  to  see  that  by  crouching  against  the  wall 
she  would  be  comparatively  safe,  whereas  running 
into  the  open  would  be  almost  certain  death. 
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When  she  and  her  burden  reached  the  woods  at 
last,  she  found  many  of  the  villagers  in  the  same 
plight  as  herself  None  of  them  had  any  food,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  procure  any,  or  even  water  to 
drink,  except  with  great  precaution  by  night.  The 
Cossacks  stabled  their  horses  in  the  Church,  ran- 
sacked every  dwelling  for  provisions  and  forage,  and 
when  they  could  find  nothing  more,  cut  the  chains 
of  the  buckets  at  the  wells  and  set  the  village  on 
fire.  What  became  of  the  aunt  and  the  other 
cousins  was  rather  a  mystery.  My  grandmother 
does  not  seem  to  have  seen  them  in  the  woods,  and 
they  were  probably  rescued  by  the  return  of  her 
uncle,  who,  as  the  sequel  of  the  story  shows,  was  a 
man  of  some  consideration  and  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

My  grandmother  was  always  under  the  impression 
that  she  remained  weeks  in  the  woods.  It  was  far 
more  probably  days,  for  a  young  girl  of  thirteen 
accustomed  to  some  degree  at  any  rate  of  comfort 
and  refinement,  and  burdened  with  a  helpless  baby, 
could  hardly  have  lived  through  weeks  of  such  utter 
misery  and  privation.  Once,  in  order  to  try  and  get 
food  for  her  charge,  whom  she  somehow  managed  to 
keep  alive  through  this  terrible  time,  she  showed 
herself  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  in  daylight,  and 
though  but  a  child,  and  with  a  younger  child  in  her 
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arms,  a  Cossack  immediately  fired  at  her.  The 
bullet  whistled  close  past  her  ear,  and  in  a  terrible 
fright,  but  still  grasping  her  little  cousin,  she  rushed 
back  to  her  companions  in  misfortune,  screaming 
"  Je  suis  tuee,  je  suis  tuee  !  "  Miserable  as  they  all 
were,  the  effect  was  so  absurd  that  they  could  not' 
help  laughing. 

At  length  the  destitute  party,  my  grandmother 
among  them,  ventured  out  of  the  wood  and  made 
their  way  to  a  large  chateau,  where  they  were 
kindly  and  hospitably  received  and  sent  for  rest, 
shelter,  and  food  into  the  servants'  quarters.  My 
grandmother  and  her  little  cousin  were  ragged,  dirty 
and  unkempt.  There  was  nothing  to  show  that 
they  were  the  social  superiors  of  the  peasants  whom 
they  accompanied,  and  they  had  not  long  been 
resting  in  the  seignorial  kitchen  when  the  baby, 
after  the  manner  of  all  babies  at  the  most  incon- 
venient seasons,  commenced  a  prolonged  and  unap- 
peasable howl.  This  proved  too  much  for  the 
patience  of  the  flustered  domestics  ;  they  inconti- 
nently turned  my  grandmother  and  her  charge  into 
the  courtyard.  Undaunted  by  her  recent  sufferings 
and  quite  forgetful  of  her  wretched  appearance,  she 
angrily  exclaimed  :  "  If  my  uncle  were  here  you 
would  not  dare  to  do  this  !  "  and  so  much  fire  and 
spirit  did  she  show,  that  at  last  one  of  the  servants, 
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more  clear-sighted  than  the  rest,  asked  :  "  But,  my 
dear  child,  who  is  your  uncle  ?  "  She  mentioned  his 
name,  and  then  at  last  her  troubles  began  to  lighten. 
"  Why  he  is  here  in  the  chateau,  Mademoiselle,"  she 
was  told.  She  and  the  little  cousin  whom  she  had 
so  bravely  protected  were  brought  in,  and  the  uncle, 
who  had  been  distracted  with  anxiety  about  her  and 
his  child,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  news  of 
them,  welcomed  both  with  tears  of  joy  and  relief. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  intense  interest  which  we  felt 
in  these  exciting  adventures,  and  our  eagerness  to 
hear  and  re-hear  them  prevented  us  from  questioning 
my  grandmother  on  her  quieter  experiences.  Two 
other  things  only  which  she  told  us  of  her  young 
days  remain  in  my  memory.  The  first  is  that  on 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814,  when  poor 
distracted  France  hoped  (vainly  as  it  proved,)  for  a 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  she  set  light  to  the 
fuse  by  which  the  guns  giving  the  royal  salute  in 
celebration  of  the  event,  were  fired.  She  said  there 
were  several  cannon  on  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress  or 
fortified  town.  The  name,  if  ever  she  told  it,  has 
entirely  escaped  my  memory.  She  wore  a  white 
dress,  she  said,  and  was  taking  the  place  of  some 
great  lady  who  was  to  have  graced  the  function,  but 
did  not  appear ;  and  what  seems  chiefly  to  have 
impressed  her  was  the  praise  she  received  on  all  sides 
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for  not  being  alarmed  at  the  deafening  noise  which 
followed  her  attention  to  the  fuse. 

The  second  thing  was  a  curious  story  of  a  cave  or 
subterranean  passage  near  her  uncle's  house.  She 
said  it  was  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  some  terrible 
monster,  and  the  very  few  villagers  who  ever 
ventured  near  the  place  declared  they  had  seen  its 
fiery  eyes,  and  believed  it  to  be  an  enormous  serpent. 
I  think  my  grandmother  was  rather  inclined  to  give 
credence  to  this  story,  the  more  so  that  she  had  a 
very  peculiar  horror  of  snakes  ;  but  probably  the 
explanation  was  that  the  passage  led  to  some  hiding- 
place  either  of  political  refugees  or  smugglers,  and 
that  the  serpent  fiction  had  been  invented  in  order 
to  secure  it  against  prying  eyes. 

My  grandparents  married  in  1819  or  1820,  and 
their  union  was  not  at  first  very  favourably  regarded 
by  my  great-grandfather,  who  had  hoped  for  a  better 
match  for  his  son  from  a  worldly  point  of  view.  As 
it  proved,  the  latter  could  not  have  chosen  a  wife 
more  suitable  in  every  respect  to  help  and  support 
him  through  the  many  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  Her 
indomitable  spirit  and  ready  resource  were  of  incal- 
culable value  to  him,  and  more  than  once  were  the 
means  of  rescuing  him  in  almost  desperate  circum- 
stances. They  were  devotedly  attached  to  one 
another,   and    my    grandfather    repeatedly    told    my 
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sisters  and  myself  that  if  we  ever  had  a  quarter  of 
the  spirit  and  beauty  of  my  grandmother,  we  might 
think  ourselves  very  fortunate.  He  described  her  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage  as  having  a  very  slight, 
but  beautifully  formed  figure,  blue-black  and  very 
abundant  hair,  and  magnificent  eyes  which  appeared 
black  owing  to  their  long  and  thick  lashes,  but 
which  were  in  reality  dark  grey.  In  her  youth  my 
grandmother,  though  not  robust,  was  remarkably 
active  and  energetic  both  in  mind  and  body,  and,  I 
believe,  an  excellent  horsewoman. 

I  do  not  know  where  they  were  married,  but  for 
some  months  afterwards,  my  great-grandfather  refused 
to  see  his  son,  who,  however,  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  if  he  could  only  induce  his  father  to  grant  his 
beautiful  Seraphine  an  interview,  a  reconciliation 
would  immediately  take  place.  He  proved  to  be 
perfectly  right.  A  meeting  was  in  some  way 
brought  about,  and  the  old  father,  who  was  of  very 
commanding  appearance  and  manner,  and  was 
regarded  with  great  awe  and  respect  by  his  whole 
family,  succumbed  at  once  to  the  grace  and  charm 
of  his  daughter-in-law.  She  more  than  once  told 
me  herself  how  frightened  she  felt  before  the  inter- 
view took  place,  and  how  kindly  and  even  affection- 
ately the  dreaded  father-in-law  took  her  by  the  hand 
and   led  her  to  a  seat,   and    how    he    kissed  her  at 
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parting,   and     stroked    the    beautiful    black    hair    of 
which  her  young  husband  was  so  proud. 

The  young  couple  were  in  Paris  when  my  father, 
their  only  child,  was  born  in  1822,  and  I  think  must 
have  made  it  their  home  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life.  Their  income  must  have 
been  small,  for  I  never  heard  that  my  grandfather 
had  means  independent  of  his  father,  whose  fast 
dwindling  fortune  had  many  claims  on  it,  and  it  was 
from  motives  of  economy  that  they,  in  conjunction 
with  a  friend,  Monsieur  Thiebauht,  who  was  a 
staunch  Buonapartist,  a  widower  with  one  daughter 
rather  older  than  my  father,  either  rented  or  bought 
an  old  chateau  in  Brittany.  The  few  years  which 
they  spent  there,  my  grandmother  always  spoke  of 
as  the  happiest  in  her  life,  and  she  often  expressed 
the  wish  that  they  had  never  left  it.  The  name  of 
the  chateau  I  forget,  though  my  grandmother  fre- 
quently mentioned  it.  It  was  not  far  from  the  coast, 
but  there  were  no  roads  to  it,  merely  bridle  paths, 
and  the  only  way  of  getting  about  was  on  horseback. 
My  grandmother  loved  the  seclusion  and  the  wild 
life,  and  cared  for  no  other  society  than  that  of  her 
husband  and  young  son,  the  Thiebauhts  and  the 
very  few  friends  they  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  I  fancy  that  my  grandfather  occasionally  found 
time  hanging  heavy  on  his  hands.  He  could  not 
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give  himself  to  sport  owing  to  his  infirm  arm. 
Moreover,  his  tastes  did  not  lie  that  way,  but  were 
turning  in  a  literary  direction,  or  he  might  have 
found  plenty  to  interest  him,  for  Brittany  was  then 
infested  with  wolves,  and  wolf-hunting  was  the  great 
excitement  of  the  winter  season.  My  father  well 
remembered  hearing  them  howling  at  night,  and  a 
great  impression  was  made  on  him  by  the  sight  of 
the  skeleton  of  a  horse  lying  in  a  gravel  pit,  which, 
he  was  told,  had  been  picked  perfectly  bare  by 
wolves  in  one  night.  Though  he  grew  up  to  be  a 
remarkably  fine  and  strong  man  of  splendid  constitu- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  been  a  delicate  and  very 
sensitive  child,  owing,  perhaps,  to  his  having  had 
an  attack  of  what  was,  rightly  or  wrongly,  called 
brain  fever,  when  he  was  two  years  old.  His  young 
friend  Josephine  Thiebauht  (god-daughter  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  ex-King  of  Spain,  to  whom  her  father 
was  secretary  during  most  of  his  exile,)  was  like  a 
sister  to  him.  The  few  years'  difference  in  their  age 
(she  was  five  or  six  years  the  elder,)  made  her  assume 
little  airs  of  authority  towards  him,  which  were  fully 
redeemed  by  her  willingness  to  join  in  his  play,  and 
the  very  real  affection  they  bore  to  each  other,  and 
which  continued  through  many  years,  indeed  until 
her  death,  some  time  after  the  marriage  of  her  only 
son  with  my  sister  Amy. 
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I  never  quite  understood  how  and  why  this  happy 
life  came  to  an  end.  The  Thiebauhts  left,  I  believe, 
in  order  to  join  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  either  then 
or  subsequently  accompanied  him  to  England,  My 
grandfather  became  restless,  and,  greatly  against 
my  grandmother's  wish,  left  suddenly  for  Paris. 
There  he  was  drawn  into  some  political  intrigue, 
in  which  he  risked  and  lost  what  little  means 
he  possessed,  and  thought  he  had  endangered  his 
personal  liberty.  It  seems  he  was  mistaken  in 
this.  He  and  my  grandmother  both  told  me  that 
the  Orleanists  were  under  obligations  of  some  kind 
to  him  or  to  my  great-grandfather,  and  that  he 
would  have  run  no  danger  by  remaining  in  Paris, 
or  at  any  rate  in  France.  At  the  time  he  thought 
otherwise  and  took  refuge  in  England,  whence  to 
my  grandmother's  consternation  she  received  a  letter 
begging  her  to  join  him  with  their  little  son 
immediately.  She  had  no  choice  but  to  obey, 
though  she  had  barely  sufficient  money  for  what 
was  then  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  and,  leaving 
the  home  where  she  had  been  so  happy,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  England. 

It  was  perhaps  at  this  time  that  my  father  re- 
membered a  farewell  visit  paid  to  his  grandfather, 
the  ruined  but  still  commanding  old  man  of  whom 
his  family  stood  in  the  same  awe  as  ever.      He  seems 
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on  this  occasion  to  have  particularly  noticed  my 
father,  a  little  fellow  of  seven  years  old,  and  made 
him  talk,  remarking  with  a  disapprobation  which 
alarmed  his  grandson,  "  tu  grassouilles.''  After  this 
interview  neither  my  father  nor  his  parents  saw  him 
again.  Some  time — I  think  not  long — after,  he, 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  went  to  the  West  Indies 
where  his  family  had  once  possessed  property,  hoping 
to  gather  together  some  shattered  remnants  of  his 
former  wealth.  He  died  of  dysentery  a  few  weeks 
after  his  arrival,  without  any  member  of  his  family 
near  him,  and  what  became  of  the  property, — it 
indeed  he  had  been  able  to  make  good  his  claim 
to  it, — I  never  heard.  Certainly  my  grandfather 
received  no  benefit  from  it.* 

The   first   few  months  of  the   sojourn  in  England, 
which    in    the  course   of   time   was    to   become    my 


*  A  very  short  time  before  my  father's  death  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
complete  stranger,  stating  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  number  of  letters 
relating  to  the  former  Caillard  property  in  Jamaica,  and  offering  to  send 
them.  My  father  vi^as  far  too  ill  to  reply,  and  after  his  death  my  eldest 
brother  unfortunately  mislaid  the  letter,  which  has  never  been  recovered. 
He  instituted  inquiries  through  friends  in  Jamaica,  but  the  sole  result  was 
a  letter,  of  which  a  copy  is  appended  :  "  Kingstown,  Jamaica.  Dear  Mr. 
Laurence, — Did  I  tell  you  that  Peter  Caillard  was  churchwarden  of 
Kingston  in  170 1.  In  that  year  to  him  and  his  co-churchwarden,  Josiah 
Heathcote,  Sir  William  and  Lady  Burton  assigned  the  two  lots  of  land  on 
which  the  church  and  churchyard  now  stand.  Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 
Frank  Cantall."     See  Appendix  L 
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father's  adopted  country,  seem  to  have  been  passed 
in  great  privation,  almost  in  destitution.  My  grand- 
parents had  French  friends  in  London  who  must 
have  helped  them,  but  like  so  many  other  political 
refugees  they  were  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  were 
compelled  to  find  some  way  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
My  grandfather  gave  French  lessons,  a  poorly  paid 
and  precarious  occupation  ;  my  grandmother,  whose 
spirit  always  rose  in  face  of  any  difficulty,  however 
great,  took  the  direction  of  a  dressmaking  business, 
which  I  believe  was  very  successful,  and  thus  between 
them  they  managed  to  keep  their  heads  above  water 
and  to  educate  their  little  son,  whom,  however,  they 
were  obliged  to  send  to  school  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  hardships  they  themselves  encountered  with 
so  much  courage  and  fortitude. 

My  father's  sensitive  nature  must  have  sufl^ered 
much  in  those  early  days.  He  never  willingly 
referred  to  them,  so  far  at  least  as  his  home  life  was 
concerned.  He  told  us  a  little  of  his  school  days, 
however,  and  said  that,  considering  what  private 
schools  usually  were  at  that  time,  he  was  fortunate 
in  being  sent  to  one  where  the  boys  were  physically 
well  cared  for  and  well  fed.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  in  return  for  his  son's  education  my 
grandfather  gave  his  services  as  French  master,  and 
perhaps  undertook  tuition  in  other  subjects.  In  any 
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case,  after  the  first  few  months,  during  which  my 
father's  attempts  at  speaking  English  furnished  end- 
less food  for  mirth  and  practical  jokes  to  his  school- 
fellows, he  seems  to  have  had  little  to  complain  of 
during  the  brief  period  of  his  school  life.  An  elder 
boy  stood  his  friend  till  he  was  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  an  amusing  little  incident  remains  in 
my  mind.  My  father,  who  was  of  an  eager  and 
impetuous  disposition,  and  as  a  child  rather  hot- 
tempered,  enraged  at  some  silly  jest  at  his  expense, 
derogatory  to  his  French  nationality,  proceeded  to 
fight  the  perpetrator  of  it,  encouraged  by  his  triend 
and  mentor.  The  latter,  seeing  that  he  was  not  very 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  fisticuffs  and  likely  to  be 
worsted,  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice  in  vile 
French  and  viler  accent,  "  Donnez.-lui  un  coup  de 
tate  !  "  My  father  obeyed  the  injunction  literally, 
and  commenced  butting  at  his  opponent  with  his 
head  amidst  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  bystanders. 

The  school  period  lasted  about  three  years,  during 
which  time  my  father  was  at  two  different  schools, 
both  apparently  very  fair  specimens  of  their  kind. 
Then  a  great  change  came  over  his  life.  He  was 
either  for  the  holidays  or  because  another  change  of 
school  was  pending,  at  home,  and  was  one  day 
walking  out  in  London  with  his  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  quite  devoted  and  always  aux  petits  soins, 
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when  she  noticed  that  they  seemed  to  be  attracting 
a  great  deal  of  attention  from  an  elderly  gentleman, 
completely  unknown  to  both  of  them.  She  was  at 
that  time  a  very  handsome  and  striking-looking 
woman,  and  often  alone,  and  she  felt  uneasy  at  the 
pertinacious  way  in  which  the  stranger  followed 
them  from  place  to  place.  A  few  minutes  after  her 
return  home,  a  card  with  a  name  unknown  to  her, 
Mr.  Powell  Collins,  was  brought  by  the  servant  with 
a  message  that  the  gentleman  begged  she  would 
grant  him  a  few  minutes'  interview.  After  some 
hesitation,  for  she  felt  convinced  that  the  stranger 
must  be  the  same  she  had  noticed  following  her,  she 
went  down  to  see  him.  It  then  transpired  that  the 
son,  not  the  mother,  had  been  the  object  of  his 
attention.  He  rose  to  meet  her  with  a  courtly  bow 
and  many  apologies  for  his  intrusion.  He  then 
explained  that,  being  himself  a  widower,  and  having 
under  his  care  an  orphan  grandson,  the  heir  to  con- 
siderable wealth,  but  a  very  shy  and  delicate  child 
without  brother  or  sister,  and  languishing  for  need  of 
companions  of  his  own  age,  he,  the  grandfather,  had 
long  been  wondering  what  could  be  done  to  procure 
this  boon  for  his  grandson,  since  the  latter  was  as  yet 
too  young  and  delicate  for  school.  He  added  that  he 
had  been  so  struck  by  the  bright  and  handsome 
appearance  of  her  son,  and  his  evident  devotion  to 
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her,  that  he  had  taken  the  unusual  step  of  following 
her  home,  for  which  he  begged  her  forgiveness,  in 
the  hope  that  his  so  doing  might  lead  to  the  two 
boys  becoming  acquainted. 

My  grandmother  received  these  advances  a  little 
coldly  ;  but  Mr.  Powell  Collins  called  again,  and  yet 
again,  made  my  grandfather's  acquaintance,  and 
finally  asked  that  my  father  should  come  and  live 
with  him  as  the  companion  of  his  grandson.  My 
grandfather  at  first  refused  ;  his  circumstances  were 
mending  and  he  had  no  wish  to  part  with  his  only 
son.  My  grandmother,  however,  with  her  usual 
keen  common  sense,  perceived  that  the  offer  involved 
many  advantages  for  their  son  which  they  could  not 
themselves  hope  to  give  him,  at  any  rate  for  years  to 
come,  and  her  unselfish  affection  made  her  disregard 
entirely  the  pain  that  a  separation  from  her  boy  must 
entail.  She  induced  my  grandfather  to  re-consider 
his  decision.  Mr.  Powell  Collins  enquired  what 
salary  he  should  give  my  father  were  his  offer 
accepted.  My  grandfather  replied  that  he  could 
not  allow  his  son  to  receive  any  salary,  but  that  if 
Mr.  Powell  Collins  would  place  him  on  a  foot- 
ing of  complete  equality  with  his  own  grandson, 
giving  him  precisely  the  same  education  and 
recreations  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  latter  ;  and, 
further,   allow   him   to  return   and    spend   some   time 
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at  home  at  stated  intervals,  he  would  consent  to 
the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Powell  Collins  agreed  to  these  conditions,  and 
thenceforth  for  some  years  my  father  lived  almost 
entirely  with  him  and  his  grandson  William  Stephen 
Powell  Gore-Langton,  who  became  and  remained 
until  his  death,  in  1873,  ^^^  dearest  and  most 
intimate  friend.  Mr.  Powell  Collins'  residence  was 
at  Hatch  Park,  near  Taunton,  and  my  father  was 
launched  into  the  healthy  occupations  and  pleasures 
of  English  country  life.  He  was  treated  with  every 
kindness  by  Mr.  Powell  Collins,  and  though  the 
latter  was  of  somewhat  irascible  and  uncertain 
temper,  my  father  never  suffered  through  this 
more,  if  so  much,  as  his  own  grandson  ;  while 
the  undertaking  as  to  complete  equality  of  treat- 
ment of  the  two  boys,  and  the  sharing  of  every 
educational  advantage,  was  imphcitly  adhered  to. 

My  father  was  at  this  time  about  eleven  years  old, 
his  friend  a  couple  of  years  younger,  and  they 
remained  in  constant  companionship  until  the  time 
came  for  the  latter  to  go  to  Eton.  My  father  was,  of 
course,  like  his  parents,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  as 
such  precluded  from  entering  any  public  school  or 
the  universities.  He  could  therefore  no  longer  share 
the  education  of  Mr.  Gore-Langton,  and  returned  to 
his  parents  at  the  age  of  about  sixteen  years  ;  but  the 
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friendship  between  the  two  remained  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  he  frequently  saw  and  visited  Mr.  Powell 
Collins,  who  later  on  defrayed  the  expenses  entailed 
by  his  reading  for  the  Bar,  and  made  him  an  allow- 
ance which  enabled  him  to  tide  over  the  first  dreary 
years  of  waiting  for  briefs. 

Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen,  how- 
ever, my  father's  education  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
most  desultory  kind,  a  fact  which  he  always  deeply 
regretted,  and  indeed  to  one  of  his  active  mind  this 
period  of  uncertainty  and  indecision  as  to  his  future 
must  have  been  specially  trying. 

The  Thiebauhts  were  in  London  in  attendance  on 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  my  father  translated  from 
English  into  French  a  Life  of  Napoleon,  which, 
through  the  introduction  of  Monsieur  Thiebauht,  he 
presented  in  person  to  the  ex-King.  The  latter  was 
so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  gave  my  father  a 
little  statuette  of  Napoleon  and  two  pictures  by 
T.  H.  Campuysen  from  the  gallery  of  Cardinal  Fesch. 
The  incident  was  of  no  material  advantage  to  my 
father,  but  it  probably  turned  his  thoughts  in  the 
direction  of  his  native  country.  Before  deciding  on 
an  EngUsh  career,  he  felt  that  he  must  revisit  France 
and  see  whether  no  opening  offered  itself  there. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  accompanied  by  his 
mother  only,  he  went  first  to  Havre,  (where  Monsieur 
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de  Tarle  was  in  command  of  the  garrison),  and  then 
to  Paris.  Both  mother  and  son  were  very  warmly 
welcomed  by  their  old  friends,  feted  and  made  much 
of.  Nevertheless  my  father  felt  that  he  was  regarded 
by  all  as  a  bird  of  passage,  that  they  considered  his 
real  home  was  in  England,  not  in  France.  He 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  boyish  admiration  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Tarle,  who  was  about  his  own  age, 
and  though  not  strictly  good-looking,  was  very 
vivacious  and  graceful.  When  I  first  saw  her  as 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Milhaud,  she  was  still  a 
striking-looking  woman.  My  father's  early  admira- 
tion for  her  was  not  destined  to  meet  with  better 
fortune  than  my  grandfather's  more  serious  attach- 
ment to  her  mother  long  before.  It  was  a  mere  boy- 
and-girl  fancy,  which  had  no  suite,  and  after  a  three 
months'  stav  in  his  native  country  my  father  returned 
to  England  satisfied  that  he  must  adopt  it  as  his  own. 

He  had  no  choice  of  profession.  Roman  Catholics 
were  debarred  from  the  Army,  yet  that,  the  Bar  and 
the  Church  were  the  only  occupations  then  considered 
suitable  for  gentlemen.  My  father  perforce  fell  back 
on  the  Bar,  and  having  once  made  up  his  mind,  threw 
himself  into  the  study  of  his  profession  with  the 
energy  and  determination  he  had  inherited  from  his 
mother. 

He  read  with  a  very  distinguished  man,  more 
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however,  in  the  literary  than  the  legal  world, 
Kinglake,  the  author  of  "Eothen"  and  the  "Crimean 
War,"  and  a  very  strong  friendship  grew  up  between 
the  two  and  lasted  till  Mr.  Kinglake's  death.  The 
latter's  family  lived  near  Taunton,  and  I  remember, 
when  a  young  child,  an  accidental  meeting  in  that 
neighbourhood  between  him  and  my  father,  the 
sincere  pleasure  it  gave  them  both,  and  my  father's 
hearty  congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  "  Crimean  War." 

My  father  was  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
was  "  called "  to  the  Chancery  Bar  at  the  earliest 
possible  age,  twenty-one.  From  that  time  until  his 
marriage  he  lived  with  his  parents.  His  ability  and 
application  brought  him  work  sooner  than  is  often 
the  case  with  young  barristers,  and,  moreover, 
Mr.  Kinglake  and  other  friends  helped  him  con- 
siderably in  his  career,  as  a  little  later  did  various 
members  of  his  wife's  family. 

My  father  and  mother  first  made  acquaintance  in 
Somersetshire,  but  he  does  not  then  seem  to  have  felt 
any  special  attraction  towards  her,  and  for  some  years 
they  did  not  meet.  He  then  became  intimate  with 
her  brother,  Mr.  Vincent  Reynolds.  Both  were 
assisting  to  patrol  London  as  Special  Constables  when 
a  Chartist  rising  was  expected  in  1848,  and  they  were 
accidentally  placed  on  the  same  beat.      Mr.  Reynolds 
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asked  his  friend  to  call  on  his  mother  and  sister,  who 
were  living  in  London,  and  my  father  fell  in 
love  with  my  mother  on  his  first  visit.  There  were 
many  difficulties  to  overcome.  My  father,  though 
his  professional  prospects  were  good,  had  no  private 
income  to  rely  on.  He  was  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  ;  against  both  my  maternal  grand- 
mother had  strong  prejudices.  They  were  perhaps 
all  the  stronger  that  her  own  nationality  was  one 
often  unfavourably  looked  upon.  She  was  a 
Jewess,  a  Miss  Basevi,  niece  to  Isaac  Disraeli,  the 
author  of  a  book  which  attained  considerable  repu- 
tation in  its  day,  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  and 
her  first  cousin  was  Benjamin  Disraeli,  afterwards 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  There  exists  at  Wingfield  a 
very  handsome  old  Worcester  dessert  service  given 
as  a  wedding  present  to  my  grandmother  by  her  uncle 
and  aunt  Disraeli,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  parents.  My 
grandmother's  objections  to  her  daughter's  marriage 
were  removed  when  she  found  that  the  happiness 
of  the  latter  was  seriously  involved,  and  that  her 
son  was  greatly  in  favour  of  it.  She  merely  insisted 
on  my  father  being  naturalised,  and  on  a  year's 
engagement  as  a  matter  of  prudence.  The  young 
couple  were  allowed  to  meet  freely,  however,  and 
occasionally  to  go  out  together.  They  were  very 
deeply  attached,  and  my  mother  was  exceedingly 
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proud  of  her  "  Little  Frenchman,"  as  she  called 
him,  my  father  being  six  feet  two  inches  in  height 
and  proportionately   broad. 

They  were  married  in  1850,  and  one  of  my 
mother's  bridesmaids,  Miss  Amy  Ursula  Copland, 
who  had  been  her  schoolfriend,  became  years  after- 
wards, in  1872,  when  she  was  herself  a  widow,  my 
father's  second  wife  and  his  children's  most  kind 
and  loving  step-mother. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  carry  these  family 
reminiscences  any  further.  My  father's  professional 
career  was  in  a  sense  cut  short  by  his  accepting  in 
1859  a  County  Court  Judgeship  (Circuit  52),  which 
he  did  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children,  to  whom 
a  London  life  seemed  prejudicial.  His  legal  friends, 
most  especially  his  first  law-pupil,  who  became  Lord 
Justice  Lopes,  and  was  subsequently  raised  to  the 
peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron  Ludlow,  always 
deeply  regretted  his  decision,  declaring  that,  with  his 
talents  and  his  sound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  law, 
he  might  well  have  risen  to  the  highest  point  of  his 
profession.  As  it  was,  he  held  his  County  Court 
Judgeship  for  nearly  40  years,  and  won  the  respect, 
and,  I  may  truly  say,  love  and  admiration  of  all  who 
came  in  professional  contact  with  him.  As  a 
magistrate,  also,  he  was  highly  appreciated,  and  for 
a  time  was  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Wilts  Quarter 
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Sessions.  The  resolution  of  sympathy  sent  by  the 
Bath  Corporation  to  his  widow,  and  the  obituary 
notices  of  him  show  something  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  and  the  deep  regret  felt  at  his 
resignation,  which  took  place  two  years  only  before 
his  death.  "  It  is  not  an  easy  thing,"  said  his 
successor  to  me,  "  to  come  after  your  father."  (See 
Appendix  II.) 

My  father  probably  made  a  wise  decision  in 
leaving  the  Bar  when  he  did,  for  I  doubt  whether  he 
would  have  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  prolonged 
London  life.  Though  constitutionally  strong  and  a 
man  of  magnificent  physical  proportions,  he  was  sensi- 
tive and  anxious-minded.  Nothing  perhaps  showed 
this  more  clearly  than  a  dream  of  frequent  recurrence 
in  his  later  years.  He  imagined  himself  to  be  seated 
in  his  Lincoln's  Inn  chambers,  hopeless  and  alone, 
without  children,  wife  or  friends.  And  this  miserable 
solitude,  he  knew,  was  owing  to  an  indolence  whichhad 
prevented  him  from  working  to  any  purpose  even  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  woman  he  loved  his  wife. 
His  remorse  and  misery  were  so  keen  that,  even  when 
he  awoke  to  the  knowledge  of  the  utterly  opposite 
reality,  the  impression  did  not  at  once  pass  away. 
That  he  should  even  in  a  dream  have  had  the 
experience  of  failure  was  somewhat  remarkable. 
His  spirit  and  energy  were  like  his  mother's, 
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indomitable,  and  they  made  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  when  physical  and  mental  powers  were  alike 
failing,  a  time  of  great  suffering  and  deprivation, 
alleviated,  to  an  extent,  which  only  his  children 
know  and  can  appreciate,  by  the  tender  devotion  of 
his  wife. 

I  should  perhaps  add  that  in  1858  or  1859  my 
grandparents  returned  to  France  and  lived  in  Ver- 
sailles until  my  grandfather's  death  in  1866,  making 
yearly  visits  to  England  to  see  their  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  and  grandchildren.  They  were  both  much 
attached  to  my  mother,  but  the  fact  that  less  than  two 
years  after  his  marriage,  my  father  became  a  convinced 
Anglican,  always  a  little  rankled  in  my  grandmother's 
mind.  Despite  her  large-hearted  toleration,  she  was 
a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  and  her  son's  change  of 
religion  gave  her  at  first  very  considerable  pain,  and 
for  a  little  while  caused  a  slight  estrangement  between 
them,  to  my  father's  great  sorrow.  It  was  of  very 
short  duration,  however,  and  during  the  three  years 
that  my  grandmother  lived  with  us  before  her  death, 
she  often  accompanied  us  to  the  little  village-church 
of  Wingfield,  and  never  even  looked,  much  less  spoke 
disapproval  of  the  form  of  faith  which  her  son  had 
adopted,  and  in  which  her  grandchildren  were 
brought  up.  Once  only,  in  speaking  of  my  father 
to  me  she  said  :  "  Je  nai  quun  Jils,  il  etait  Francais 
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et  Catholique ;  ta  mire  en  a  fait  un  Anglais  et  un 
Protestant.  Je  fie  la  blame  pas ;  a  sa  place  faurais 
fait  de  ffieme,  mais  cest  durT  The  ignorant  pre- 
judices which  at  that  time  existed  more  generally 
than  now  against  Roman  Catholics,  had  (quite 
unknown  to  my  father,)  to  some  extent  been  in- 
culcated into  the  minds  of  his  younger  children  by 
an  excellent,  but  narrow-minded,  governess.  On 
one  occasion  a  sister,  who  could  not  at  the  time 
have  been  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  old, 
said  to  my  grandmother,  "  Oh,  grandmamma,  I  wish 
you  were  a  Christian  !  "  Without  any  sign  of 
resentment,  she  answered  in  her  broken  English, 
"  Take  comfort,  my  child,  I  am  a  Christian."  But 
such  an  incident  as  this  must  have  given  her  acute 
pain,  for  with  all  her  strength  of  mind  and  character, 
she  had  a  deeply  sensitive  and  aiFectionate  nature, 
which  her  occasional  sharpness  and  irritability  of 
manner  too  effectuallv  concealed  from  her  younger 
erandchildren. 
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A  FEW  days  only  after  the  footnote  on  p.  26  was 
written,  a  most  curious  circumstance  occurred, 
throwing  a  little  further  light  on  the  Peter  Caillard 
therein  mentioned,  and  suggesting  a  good  deal  more 
which  further  research  may  possibly  substantiate. 

A  very  old  friend  of  my  stepmother's,  Canon 
Bernard,  of  High  Hall,  near  Wimborne  Minster, 
told  her  that  he  had  just  come  across  the  name  of 
Caillard  in  the  will  of  his  great-great-grandfather,  a 
certain  Daniel  Bernard  who  emigrated  to  Jamaica 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 
set  up  as  a  merchant,  met  with  considerable  success, 
and  acquired  landed  property. 

In  this  will  dated  1708,  he  appointed  his  trust- 
worthy and  "  '  lovering  '  friend  Peter  Caillard  " 
executor  and  administrator  of  his  property,  and 
should  his  only  son  and  heir,  then  a  minor,  die 
before  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  property 
was  bequeathed  absolutely  to  the  said  Peter  Caillard. 
A  copy  of  the  quaint  old  document  is  subjoined ;  but 
a  singular  coincidence  is  that  one  of  my  next  sister's 
children,  Marian  Lucy  Copland-Griffiths,  married 
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a  Frenchman,  Antonin  Bernard,  whose  father's  name 
was  Daniel  Bernard.  The  Christian  name  Daniel  is 
very  uncommon  in  France,  and  the  Bernards  live 
near  Grenoble,  which  is  in  Dauphine,  whence  the 
Caillards  originally  came.  The  inference  naturally 
suggests  itself  that  the  Daniel  Bernard  who  emigrated 
to  Jamaica  and  was  so  intimate  a  friend  of  Peter 
Caillard,  was  a  member  of  the  same  family  into 
which  my  niece  has  married,  and  that  in  her  person 
the  connection  between  the  Bernards  and  Caillards, 
which  had  quite  fallen  into  oblivion,  has  been 
unconsciously  revived. 


NOTE  BY   CANON    BERNARD,  AND   COPY 
OF    DANIEL    BERNARD'S    WILL. 

High   Hall,  Wimborne. 

Dear  Mrs.  Caillard, 

I  send  my  copy  of  the  Will,  which  speaks 
of  Daniel  Bernard's  friend  Peter  Caillard  in  terms  of 
trust  and  affection. 

The  Will  was  made  in  a  time   of  sickness.     The 
Testator  recovered  and  lived  1 9  years  longer,  so  Peter 
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Caillard  did  not  succeed  to  the  property  devised  to 
him  in  case  of  Charles'  death  before  reaching 
majority.  Daniel  Bernard  was  a  member  of  a 
Huguenot  family — I  trace  them,  (in  a  French  pedi- 
gree in  the  Heralds  Office),  as  resident  in  Dijon, 
and  then  in  1536  at  Montbeliard.  After  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  1685,  Daniel,  a 
young  man,  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  nee  Violat,  is 
said  to  have  escaped  with  difficulty  and  arrived  in 
Jamaica  some  time  before  1690.  Why  he  went 
there  I  know  not,  but  it  was  apparently  a  place 
where  money  might  be  made.  Possibly  the  beloved 
Caillard  may  have  been  there  before  him,  or  joined 
him  in  the  venture.  It  is  plain  that  both  were 
established  as  merchants  in  Kingston  in  1708. 


Liber  12,  folio  30  of  Wills, 

entered  February  17,  1708.  Jamaica. 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I  Daniel  Bernard 
of  the  Parish  of  Kingston  in  the  Island  aforesaid, 
Merchant,  although  very  sick  and  weak  in  body  but 
of  sound  mind  and  memory  Do  make  and  ordain  this 
my  present  Last  Will  and  Testament  is  to  say 
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Principally  and  first  of  all  1  commend  my  soule  into 
the  hands  of  Almighty  God  hoping  through  the 
Merritts  Death  and  Passion  of  my  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  to  have  full  and  free  pardon  and  forgiveness 
of  all  my  sins  and  to  Inherritt  everlasting  life  and  my 
body  I  committ  to  the  earth  to  be  buryed  at  the 
Discretion  of  my  Ex'=  hereafter  named  and  as 
touching  the  Disposition  of  such  temporall  estate  as 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  me  I  give  devise 
and  dispose  of  the  same  as  followeth  I  Imp"'-  I  w^ill 
y'  my  debts  sickness  and  funeral  charges  shall  be 
paid  and  discharged  Item  I  give  unto  Mr.  Peter 
Caillard  of  the  Parish  of  Kingston  Merchant  the  full 
sume  of  Fifteen  Pounds  Curr'-  money  of  this  Isl'^-  for 
to  buy  him  a  suite  of  mourning  apparell  my  house 
and  all  the  remainders  of  my  Goods  and  Chattels  and 
Residue  of  my  Estate  vv'hatsoever  I  do  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  well  beloved  and  only  son  Charles 
Bernard  my  sole  heir  by  me  appointed  by  this  my 
present  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

Item  I  do  constitute  ordain  and  appoint  the  afore- 
said Peter  Caillard  whom  I  esteem  to  be  my  trusty 
and  well  truly  Lovering  (and  by  me  truly  beloved 
friend)  to  be  my  sole  Ex'-  and  Adm"^-  of  this  my 
present  Will. 

I  ordain  y'-  my  house  above  mentioned  (being 
■situate  and  being  in  Harbour  Street  in  ye  Parish  of 
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Kingston  aforesaid)  nor  any  part  of  the  outhouses 
and  appurtenances  belonging  thereunto  shall  not 
be  sould  by  my  said  Ex'-  but  the  same  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  use  and  possession  of  my  son  Charles 
aforesaid  at  his  being  at  age  but  y'  all  ye  others  my 
negroes  goods  and  chattels  shall  be  sould  at  public 
outcry.  I  do  hereby  impower  my  said  Exect.  if 
necessity  shall  soe  require  to  ordain  substitute  any 
person  or  persons  for  the  better  management  of  my 
said  Estate  for  ye  use  ye  sole  behoofe  of  my  aforesaid 
son  Item  I  do  appoint  my  aforesaid  son  Charles  to 
be  att  and  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  my  said 
Estate  with  the  Interests  of  all  and  every  part  thereof 
at  his  arrivall  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years 
Item  I  will  and  ordain  y'-  if  it  should  please 
Almighty  God  to  call  unto  himself  (out  of  this 
present  world)  my  aforesaid  son  before  he  comes  of 
age  yt-  then  ye  aforementioned  goods  and  chattels 
whatsoever  shall  remaine  and  be  in  the  full  possession 
and  free  enjoyment  and  to  ye  sole  use  and  behoofe  of 
my  said  Exec'-  Peter  Caillard  and  his  assigns  for  ever 
and  I  do  utterly  hereby  disallow  revoake  disannul! 
and  make  voyd  all  and  every  other  formes  wills 
and  Testaments  Legacys  Exc''-  by  me  heretofore 
named  willed  and  bequeathed  ratifying  and  con- 
firming this  and  no  other  to  be  my  last  Will  and 
Testament. 
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In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  scale  this  13th  day  of  February  1708. 

Signed   and  Sealed  by  ] 
the  said  Daniel  Bernard 
as  his  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment in  the  presence  of 

James  Richardson 
John  Bens 
John  Edwards. 


Daniel  Bernard. 


APPENDIX    II. 


The  subjoined  extract  from  an  obituary  notice  of 
my  father  is  not  only  of  great  interest  to  his  children 
and  grandchildren  as  showing  the  very  high  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held;  but  also  because  Lord  Ludlow 
himself  told  me  that  he  was  responsible  for  and  partly 
wrote  the  account  of  my  father's  legal  career. 

The    resolution    of  sympathy    sent    by    the    Bath 

Corporation  to  my  stepmother  just  after  my  father's 

death  seems  also  to  find  a  fitting   place   here.      None 

of  his  family  can  ever  forget  the  deep  and  widespread 
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sympathy  which,  during  the  first  weeks  of  their 
bereavement,  showed  how  universally  it  was  shared  by 
all  who  had  personally  known  him  whom  they 
mourned. 


Extract  from   "  'Dorset  and  Wiltshire   Gazette." 


DEATH    OF  JUDGE   CAILLARD. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  heard  of  the  death 
of  our  late  County  Court  judge,  C.  F.  D.  Caillard,Esq., 
who  died  after  a  long  and  protracted  illness  at 
Weymouth  on  Sunday  last,  borne  with  all  that 
fortitude  and  patience  which  characterised  his  whole 
life. 

Appointed  to  the  Wiltshire  County  Courts  in 
1859,  Judge  Caillard  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  for  38  years  in  a  way  which  endeared  him 
to  everybody  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
may  be  truly  described  as  an  ideal  County  Court 
iudge.  Dignified,  courteous,  patient,  never  con- 
sidering any  case  too  small  for  the  most  careful 
investigation,  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  the  ability  to  apply  it  to  the  facts  of  each 
case  as  it  came  before  him,  he  has  left  a  record 
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behind  him  which,  with  his  grand  judicial  figure, 
will  long  be  remembered  in  those  districts  where 
he  presided  as  judge,  and  which  esteemed  him  so 
highly.  When  the  late  judge  was  appointed  a 
County  Court  judge,  he  was  young  and  a  member 
of  the  Equity  Bar,  a  branch  of  the  profession 
which  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  the  source 
from  which  County  Court  judges  were  taken.  His 
appointment  was  therefore  criticised,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  by  the  admirable  way  in  which  he 
administered  the  law  in  his  Courts,  and  the  thorough 
mastery  of  the  common-law  branch  of  it  which  he 
displayed,  he  silenced  all  adverse  comments  and  con- 
verted them  into  unqualified  commendation.  The 
learned  judge  resigned  in  the  month  of  January,  1897, 
and  it  can  be  truly  said  of  him  that  up  to  the  last  he 
maintained  that  high  character  for  integrity,  abihty, 
painstaking  and  patience,  which  are  so  essential  in  one 
called  upon  to  discharge  judicial  duties.  It  was  often 
amongst  those  of  his  legal  friends  who  knew  him  best, 
a  matter  of  regret,  that  so  early  in  life  he  had  chosen  to 
accept  the  position  of  a  County  Court  judge,  beUeving 
that  had  he  continued  at  the  Bar  there  was  every 
prospect  of  his  attaining  the  highest  judicial  honours. 
For  some  time  the  learned  judge  occupied  the  position 
of  second  Chairman  of  the  Wilts  Quarter  Sessions,  a 
position  which  he  only  relinquished  owing  to  failing 
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health  and  a  desire  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
his  other  duties.  It  was  much  hoped  that  last  year, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty  celebrating  her  Dia- 
mond Jubilee,  some  honour  would  have  been  con- 
ferred on  the  late  judge  who  had  for  more  years  been 
a  County  Court  judge  than  any  other  County  Court 
judge  on  the  Bench.  Lord  Ludlow  was  the  first  of 
the  late  Judge's  pupils,  and  he  has  been  often  heard 
to  say  that  it  was  greatly  owing  to  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  real  property  law  acquired  in  the  late 
Judge's  chambers  that  much  of  his  success  was 
attributable. 

The  foundation  of  Judge  Caillard's  character  was 
his  strong  religious  feeling.  This  was  well  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived,  and  where  his 
memory  will  be  revered  by  all  who  know  what  he 
was  to  the  people  of  Wingfield.  We  were  much 
struck  by  this  many  years  ago.  He  was  often  in  the 
habit  of  coming  into  the  private  room  at  the  Gazette 
Office  for  a  friendly  gossip  between  the  time  which 
elapsed  after  the  close  of  his  Court  and  the  starting  of 
the  train  for  Trowbridge  ;  and  we  well  remember  an 
incident  which  cropped  out,  as  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
he  related  the  distressing  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  one  of  his  daughters  by  drowning  in  the 
river  near  his  residence.  She  appeared  so  bright  and 
happy  (he  said)  the  night  before,  as  she  joined  in  the 
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hymns  we  sang  at  our  little  Sunday  evening  gathering; 
and  then  it  transpired  that,  as  there  was  no  service  in 
the  church  on  Sunday  evenings,  Judge  Caillard,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  young  people  of  the  parish  from 
spending  their  time  unprofitably  and  to  keep  himself 
in  friendly  touch  with  his  neighbours,  was  in  the 
habit  of  holding  a  religious  service  in  a  large  room 
of  his  house,  and  there  for  an  hour  or  more  every 
Sunday  evening  all  who  cared  to  attend — and  they 
were  not  a  few — were  welcomed  by  the  Judge  and 
his  family.  This  simple  act  shows  what  the  Judge 
was  at  home  amongst  his  family  and  his  neighbours, 
more  than  any  eulogium  we  can  pay  him.  Alas  ! 
he  is  gone  ;  but  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed; 
and  if  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  memorv  deserves 
to  be  cherished,  it  is  the  memory  of  Judge  Caillard. 

We  have  already  borne  testimony  to  Judge  Caillard's 
standing  as  a  judge,  and  the  following  tribute  is  from 
one  who  knew  him  well  : — "  By  the  death  of  Judge 
Caillard,  Wiltshire  loses  one  of  the  most  refined 
christian-minded  gentlemen  of  which  it  has  ever 
been  her  privilege  to  boast.  Judge  Caillard  was  a 
man  of  singular  refinement — he  was  one  with  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  come  in  contact  without  teeling 
that  you  were  in  the  presence  of  a  polished  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  high  intellectual  capacity,  while 
his  handsome  features  and  his  splendid  physique 
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added  not  a  little  to  the  attraction  which  he  never 
failed  to  evoke.  We  well  remember  him  when  he 
was  first  appointed  to  this  Circuit  in  1859  on  the 
death  of  Judge  Smith.  He  was  then  in  his  prime, 
and  a  handsomer  man,  or  one  who  carried  with 
him  more  completely  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
highly-bred  gentleman,  it  has  rarely  been  our  privi- 
lege to  meet.  But  it  is  not  on  account  of  his 
personal  qualities  that  he  will  be  best  remembered. 
His  thoroughly  trained  legal  mind  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  position  he  was  called  to  fill,  while  his 
strict  sense  of  propriety  forbad  anything  like  levity 
in  his  Courts  ;  we  suppose  there  never  were  Courts 
more  free  from  anything  approaching  levity  or  mis- 
behaviour than  those  presided  over  by  Judge  Caillard, 
or  at  the  same  time  a  more  tolerant  or  painstaking 
judge.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that 
never  during  the  nearly  40  years  he  sat  as  Judge  of 
the  County  Courts  in  this  large  district  was  a  single 
decision  of  his  reversed.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal 
of  a  Judge  who  was  called  upon  to  give  a  decision 
upon  almost  every  kind  of  legal  technicality — many 
of  them  involving  cases  of  great  intricacy  and  nice 
points  of  law." 
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COPY  OF  RESOLUTION  OF  CONDOLENCE 
PASSED  BY  THE  BATH  TOWN  COUNCIL. 

Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 

3,  Wood  Street,  Bath, 
1 8th  May,   1898. 
Madam, 

I  am  requested  by  Major  Simpson,  our 
Mayor,  to  send  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  Bath 
Town  Council  at  a  meeting  held  yesterday,  when 
the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Judge  Caillard  was 
mentioned  to  the  Council.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Moore,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
been  intimately  associated  with  the  deceased  Judge, 
and  a  very  unanimous  expression  at  the  loss  of  so 
highly  esteemed  a  fellow-worker  in  the  cause  of 
progress  and  enlightenment  was  expressed  by  the 
members  of  the  Council,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with 
you  and  his  family  in  the  misfortune  you  have 
sustained. 

I  am.  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MOGER, 
(Clerk). 
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To  Mrs.  Caillard, 

"  That  the  Council  begs  to  offer  its  sincere 
"  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Caillard  in  her  bereavement, 
"  and  to  express  to  her  its  very  great  appreciation 
"  of  the  long  and  valuable  services  rendered  by  the 
"  late  Judge  Caillard  during  the  37  years  he  held 
"  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the  Bath  County 
"  Court." 
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APPENDIX     III. 


SEPTEMBER   iith,   1887. 

O  well-loved  Father,  what  to-day  shall  be 
The  little  greeting  of  my  verse  to  thee  ? 
The  greeting  of  my  heart  thou  knowest  well  ; 
Nor  lips  nor  pen  can  ever  truly  tell 
(Because  not  fully)  "  love  and  wishes  best." 
They  falter  somewhat — thou  wilt  guess  the  rest. 

If  thou  shouldst  waken  with  the  early  light, 
Or  sooner  yet,  before  the  wings  of  night 
Have  lifted  from  the  earth  that  restful  shade, 
Where  she,  a  tired  child,  to  sleep  was  laid. 
Think  that  already  to  the  quiet  skies 
A  daughter's  prayer  hath  found  the  way  to  rise. 

Meseems  that,  looking  backward  on  the  years 
Of  thy  past  life,  chequered  with  joy  and  tears 
As  life  of  all,  there  hath  not  failed,  nor  can, 
God's  highest  gift  to  His  frail  image,  man  ; 
For  through  all  chance  and  sorrow  thou  hast  seen, 
Beloved  and  loving  thou  hast  ever  been. 
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And  wilt  be  ever  !      There  are  depths  that  reach 
Beyond  the  plumb-line  of  our  human  speech 
In  love's  great  ocean.     Though  the  surface  be 
Ruffled  at  times,  as  yonder  mobile  sea 
Is  roused  by  storm-winds,  down  below  there  lie 
Still  waters  that  are  calm  eternally. 

So  be  thy  spirit !     Love  doth  reign  supreme 
Throughout  the  universe,  whatever  seem. 
Time,  Change  and  Death,  those  great  dividers,  a 
But  phantoms  that  his  presence  scatters  far  : 
Let  us  not  fear  them  ;  they  nor  aught  create 
Thine  and  thy  children's  hearts  can  separate. 

E.  M.  ( 
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